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THE HOTEL INDUSTRY 


The $5 billion hotel industry in the United States is 
realizing profit for the first time since the twenties. After 
World War I, the industry carried out a large construc- 
tion program and has suffered since this period from 
over-production. In many cases, the building of hotels 
was based less on considerations of sound financial policy 
than on an attempt to boost a community, to imptove the 
value of a plot of ground, or to serve as an outlet for the 
sale of securities. 

Chicago, for instance, had a capacity of 11,000 rooms 
in 1920. By 1926 this figure had more than doubled, and 
with the addition of the world’s largest hotel, of 3,000 
rooms, in 1927 the aggregate profit showed a sharp de- 
cline. From 1927 to 1933, at least 84 hotels were built in 
New York City, adding 52,250 rooms to the city’s total, 
which was an increase of 66 per cent in the number of 
hotel rooms. At the depth of the depression in 1933, at 
least 81 per cent of the 28,000 hotels in the United States 
were in default. 

Hotels can break even by operating at about 65 per 
cent capacity; this point may vary, depending upon eco- 
nomic factors such as service costs and plant efficiency. 
During the 1920’s hotels had an average occupancy of 
70 per cent; however, the occupancy rate dropped to 50 
per cent during the depression. Recovery has been slow: 
the rate of occupancy did not reach the 1929 average level 
until 1941; and the average rate per room has never 
reached the 1929 average. Room occupancy continued to 
| soar as service men and war workers with their families 
made increasing demands upon hotel facilities. By 1944 
room occupancy had reached an all-time high of over 90 
per cent. Sales, on the other hand, increased from $86l,- 
557,000 in 1939 to $1,595,736,000 in 1944, a gain of 85 
per cent; the 1944 total also represented a 50 per cent 
increase over the 1929 peak sales volume. Estimates for 
1945 indicate an occupancy rate of 95 per cent and a 
further sales gain of 7 per cent. Rooms have been rented 
double, triple, and even qnadruple, a fact which accounted 
for an increase of 63 per cent in room revenue in 1944, 
although room rates were stabilized by OPA. Sales of 
food increased 75 per cent and sales of liquor 90 per cent. 

In view of the past fifteen years, the hotel entrepre- 
neur is rather dubious of his wartime prosperity. A 90 
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per cent occupancy can hardly be maintained in a more 
normal period, and some of the profits are, in fact, false 
profits. A vast backlog of repairs and replacements has 
accumulated for lack of help and materials. A recent sur- 
vey estimates that $1,441,160,000 will be needed to rehabil- 
itate, re-equip, and modernize hotels, one-third of which 
comes under the heading of deferred maintenance. Such 
modernization will demand additions to existing struc- 
tures, furniture replacements, installation of new public 
rooms, enlarged engineering departments, improved guest 
room and housekeeping equipment, and air conditioning. 
The replacement of materials that have been unavailable 
will include such items as carpeting, sheets, pillowcases, 
blankets, table linens, silverware, china, and glassware. 

The industry directly employs about 600,000 workers. 
These workers do not compose any one occupational 
group, but comprise hotel executives, dietitians, account- 
ants, maids, bellhops, and waitresses. The draft exacted 
a heavy toll on these employees, since the industry was 
classed as nonessential. One of the long-established hotels 
in Chicago, for instance, had lost 451 of its 1,400 em- 
ployees by 1944. In some cases, the establishment of an 
employment headquarters by a war industry in a hotel 
would cause a sharp decline in its personnel. 

The immediate outlook for the hotel industry is good. 
The corporation executive, the engineer, and the auto- 
mobile traveler have joined with the salesman in the use 
of hotel facilities. Conventions have been postponed only 
because of war restrictions. More than 18,000 conventions 
annually used the hotels for their meetings and entertain- 
ment prior to the war. Additional revenue for the indus- 
try may be expected to come from an increased tourist 
travel. Persons who have previously traveled are espe- 
cially anxious to do so again, and thousands of people 
who became accustomed to travel during. the war are 
likely to desire travei in the postwar period. Although 
disagreements exist concerning the extent of travel, the 
volume will, no doubt, be increased. 

Prior to the war, the annual recreation travel bill was 
$6 billions. A recent survey anticipates that $10 billions 
will be spent by tourists in 1946. Estimates indicate that 
hotels will receive in revenue more than one-fourth of 
these travel dollars. 
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THE COSTS OF AMERICAN 
WARS 


The greatest cost of war cannot be measured in monetary 
terms, because it takes the form of the loss and injury of 
loved ones and all the anxieties, fears, sorrows, and per- 
sonal hardships that war engenders. These costs, as well 
as the direct economic costs of war, are the penalty 
that society must pay for having failed thus far to 
develop an effective system for the peaceful settlement 
of international disputes. 

Most countries take great pride in the development 
of their internal system for the administration of justice 
and the protection of person and property. Yet they have 
frequently reverted to the law of the jungle to settle their 
controversies with other countries. A new organization — 
the United Nations—has been formed to aid in the settle- 
ment of international disputes. Whether or not it succeeds 
will depend upon how badly the peoples of the various 
countries want it to succeed and how forcefully they im- 
press their desires upon their political leaders. As the 
people and their leaders become fully aware that both 
victor and vanquished are the losers in modern wars, the 
way will be prepared for the establishment of an inter- 
national system of law and order. . 

That our wars have been exceedingly costly is obvious 
from the figures on monetary costs. The total cost of 
preparing for and fighting American wars from the Revo- 
lutionary War to 1921 was approximately $52,000,000,000. 
Of this total, the Revolutionary War accounted for $500,- 
000,000; and the combined cost of the Civil War to both 
the Union and the Confederacy was $14,000,000,000. The 
cost of World War I to this country for the period up to 
1921 was $33,000,000,000. The remainder consists of ex- 
penditures for the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the 
Indian Wars, and the Spanish-American War. ° 

Despite the large sums spent for earlier wars, these 
costs are dwarfed by the outlays for World War II. For 
this country, total costs of the last war up to now are in 
the neighborhood of $320,000,000,000. At the peak of ex- 
penditures during World War II this country spent 
almost as much in a four-month period as World War I 
cost in its entirety. To the war costs mentioned must be 
added the interest payments on the public debt incurred 
during World War I and payments for military pensions 
for all our wars. 
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Expenditures for military pensions and other compen- 
sation to veterans from 1790 to 1945 amounted to $27,- 
000,000,000, of which $9,300,000,000 was spent before 
World War I. As might be expected, the largest outlay 
for military pensions prior to World War I was for the 
veterans of the Civil War, namely, $7,600,000,000. That 
such expenditures continue long after a war has ended 
is indicated by the fact that 975 veterans of the Civil 
War and 37,714 survivors and dependents of veterans of 
that war were receiving pensions in 1942. In the light of 
past experience, it seems probable that pensions for 
World War I veterans will increase rapidly in the ensu- 
ing years and that a heavy burden of such payments for 
the veterans of the last war may be expected as time 
passes. If the veterans of the last war receive treatment 
comparable to that accorded World War I veterans, it is 
estimated that the cost will bé $40,000,000,000 in the 
next twenty-five years. 

If allowance is made for interest on the public debt 
incurred during the World War I period, the total Fed- 
eral costs to date incidental to American wars amount to 
approximately $414,000,000,000. A sum of this magnitude 
is almost beyond comprehension, but it becomes more 
meaningful when related to other facts. The total wealth 
of the United States in 1940 has been estimated at $300,- 
000,000,000 — an amount substantially below the total cost 
of our wars. Wealth, it should be noted, includes all farm 
lands and improvements, private homes and furnishings, 
personal effects, factory buildings and equipment, stores 
with their equipment and stocks of merchandise, transport 
facilities, public works, and numerous other items that 
have value. 

It is appalling to realize that we have spent more for 
wars since 1789 than has been accumulated during that 
time in the form of wealth. Approximately 85 per cent of 
the total Federal expenditures from 1789 to 1945 went for 
purposes connected with war. The cost of the non-military 
functions of government and the means of financing them 
are widely discussed subjects, yet the total Federal, state, 
and local expenditures for such services since the govern- 
ment was organized is less than the total spent for war. 
With a sum equivalent to the total costs of American 
wars it would be possible to provide every family in the 
United States with a new $8,000 home, a $1,200 automo- 
bile, and a bank deposit of $2,000, or it would be sufficient 
to finance a greatly expanded program of public works 
and much better religious, educational, and recreational 
facilities. 

In addition to the monetary costs, wars cause a multi- 
plicity of sacrifices, inconveniences, and maladjustments. 
The labor and inflation problems of the current period are 
a case in point. The productive capacity of the labor force 
is impaired by the loss of life, injuries, and mental afflic- 
tions. Wars make heavy inroads upon the country’s re- 
serves of natural resources. This was especially true in 
the case of petroleum, coal, lumber and high-grade iron 
ore during World War II. Finally, wars leave a country 
with a heavy burden of public debt. Except for approxi- 
mately $35,000,000,000 which was borrowed to cover 
budgetary deficits during the thirties, our present public 
debt of $275,000,000,000 has arisen almost entirely from 
warfare. The annual interest charge alone in the postwar 
period will be about $6,000,000,000. 

The foregoing facts fortify the view held by many 
that the prevention of war is the number one problem of 
this country. Permanent world peace is not beyond the 
range of possibility. We can have it if we really want it. 





































































The general improvement in business conditions which 
started in late February continued at a favorable pace in 
March. The principal factors responsible for the improve- 
ment were increases in the production of steel, automo- 
biles, and building materials and gains in carloadings and 
department store sales. National income payments for 
March, according to preliminary estimates, were at an 
annual rate of $160 billions as compared with $154 bil- 
lions last September and $161 billions for the entire year 
of 1945. Department store sales in the latter part of 
March were higher than in the period immediately before 
Easter in 1945. 

The outstanding developments in the strike situation 
during the month were the settlement of the General 
Motors strike and the return to their jobs of some work- 


ers in the electrical manufacturing industries. With the 


end of major work stoppages, the number idle on account 
of strikes dropped to 400,000 in March as compared with 
1,500,000 in January. At the end of the month the darkest 
cloud in the strike situation was the scheduled walkout of 
400,000 United Mine Workers in the soft coal industry 
for midnight March 31. If this strike is not ended quickly, 
it will seriously affect many industries. The manufacture 
of steel is dependent upon coal, and without steel automo- 
bile bodies and parts cannot be made. 

In addition to wage increases already approved or to 
be granted, increasing demands are expected from unions 
in some industries for paid vacations and holidays, 
shorter hours, uniform pay schedules for the same occu- 
pation throughout the country, health benefits, improved 
safety measures, and guaranteed annual wage plans. Un- 
employment increased to more than 3,000,000 during the 
month, and the number of job openings declined to the 
lowest level in several months. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS—MARCH 


A further bulge has been made in the price line with 
the approval of price increases for low-priced men’s suits, 
low-cost cotton clothing, automobiles, meats, and other 
items. Further increases may be expected as more wage 
increases are granted. As a result of the price increases 
granted and others expected, the estimates of the increase 
in the cost-of-living index this year now range between 
5 and 10 per cent. The question is clearly no longer one 
of inflation but rather of how much inflation. As the cost 
of living goes up demands may be expected for additional 
wage increases. The situation could easily result in one of 
“Round and round it goes and where it will stop, no- 
body knows.” 

As a major step in housing expediter Wilson W. 
Wyatt’s program for the building of 2,700,000 homes for 
veterans in 1946 and 1947, the governrment has issued an 
order which halts nonessential building. The order per- 
mits the completion of any buildings which have been 
started if any of the materials which are to be an integral 
part of the structure have been incorporated in it on the 
site before March 26. Except for specific exemptions pro- 
vided, all new construction and major repair jobs will 


_ have to have government authorization before they are 


undertaken. Necessary commercial and industrial build- 
ing is permissible under the program. Because of the 
types of materials and labor used, industrial construction 
does not conflict so much with housing as it might appear. 

The Treasury Department announced plans during the 
month to reduce the public debt by an additional $2,000,- 
000,000 by paying off this amount of certificates of in- 
debtedness maturing April 1. A reduction of $2,795,000,- 
000 was effected earlier in the year. The funds for these 
reductions have been secured from the large cash balance 
in the Treasury. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS—MARCH 


The trend of business in Illinois during March was simi- 
lar to that for the nation as a whole. From reports of 
sales in the latter part of the month, it appears that the 
pre-Easter trade this year will exceed that for 1945. With 
the settlement of the nation’s major strikes during the 
month, the most serious work stoppages still affecting Illi- 
nois at the end of the month were those in the farm 
machinery manufacturing plants and the soft coal mines. 

Illinois ranks third among the states in the production 
of bituminous coal and will, therefore, be especially 
affected by the work stoppage which began at the termi- 
nation of the present contract on March 31. More than 
15,000 United Mine Workers are employed in the mines 
of southern Illinois, the principal coal-mining area of the 
State. Franklin county is the largest coal-producing 
county in Illinois. Because of the number of issues in- 
volved, the prospect is not favorable for an early agree- 
ment on the terms of a new contract. In addition to 
higher wages, the Union is also requesting shorter hours, 
health and welfare benefits, and permission for foremen 
to become members. It is estimated that industry and 
business have a supply of coal sufficient to last thirty 
days on the average. 

Any person who wishes to build a house or do other 
types of building must secure a permit under the recently 
issued construction regulations before work can be 
started. Applications for non-farm housing should be filed 
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on Civilian Production Administration forms with the 
local office of the Federal Housing Administration, and 
farm housing applications should be filed on similar forms 
with the local County Agricultural Conservation Commit- 
tee. For nonhousing farm jobs, applications are filed with 
the nearest County Agricultural Conservation Committee. 
For all other construction or repair work covered by the 
order, applications should be made on a CPA form and be 
filed with the nearest District Construction Office of the 
Civilian Production Administration. 

In making decisions on the essentiality of proposed 
construction jobs the manager of the CPA District Con- 
struction Office will have the advice of a review commit- 
tee composed of citizens of high standing in their com- 
munities. In arriving at their recommendations on the 
essentiality of proposed construction projects, the ad- 
visory committee is instructed to consider: (1) the es- 
sentiality of the proposed job in relation to the veterans’ 
program; (2) the elimination of bottlenecks in reconver- 
sion; (3) the public health and safety of the community ; 


and (4) unusual and extreme hardship. It is estimated . 


that about $2,000,000,000 worth of nonessential building 
will be eliminated under the program out of the $12,500,- 
000,000 expected to be spent in 1946 for all types of con- 
struction. To a considerable extent, permits to construct 
will merely constitute hunting licenses for materials and 
labor that will be hard to find. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Nine of the indicators of business activity in Illinois 
shown in Table I and Chart 1 registered gains between 
February, 1945, and February, 1946. 

The largest increase in the year was that of 421.1 per 
cent for building permits issued; an advance of 206.6 per 


cent in construction contracts awarded also indicated ex- — 


pansion of construction activity. 

Other increases were 44.2 per cent for sales of ordi- 
nary life insurance; 16.0 per cent for department store 
sales; 8.5 per cent for bank debits; 4.l1-per cent for coal 
production; 1.7 per cent for the index of consumers’ 
prices in Chicago; 1.0 per cent for farm prices; and 0.1 
per cent for petroleum production. 

Declines were reported for electric power consump- 
tion and for factory employment and pay rolls. 

As compared with figures for Janaary, 1946, all but 
four of the indicators showed decreases, ranging from 0.3 
per cent to 13.7 per cent. The increases were 0.5 per cent 
for farm prices; 4.0 per cent for department store sales; 
6.6 per cent for ordinary life insurance sales; and 22.2 
per cent for construction contracts awarded. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 
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*Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; “Illinois 
Department of Labor; ‘Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals; ‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; “Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Chicago Regional Office; ‘Bureau of the Census; "Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission; “Illinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service; "Life Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation; “State Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


The index of wholesale prices, on the 1926 base, for 
February, 1946, stood at 107.7, an increase of 0.6 per cent 
over the value which it attained in January, 1946, and 
December, 1945. The index showed a 2.4 per cent rise 
over the figure for February, 1945. 

In the yearly comparison all commodities registered 
higher prices with increases as follows: building mate- 
rials, 3.3 per cent; farm products and foods, 3.0 per cent 
each; textile products, 2.5 per cent; metals and metal 
products, 2.3 per cent; fuel and lighting materials, 2.2 per 
cent; house furnishing goods, 1.9 per cent; hides and 
leather products, 1.7 per cent; and chemicals and allied 
products, 1.1 per cent. 
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Chart 1 — Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
February, 1945, to February, 1946 


Between January and February, 1946, the only decline, 
0.1 per cent, was reported for chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts. The other groups showed small increases ranging 
from 0.2 per cent to 0.9 per cent, the latter for metals 
and metal products. 


TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
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Percentage Change 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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FINANCE 


Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


Bank debits for the fifteen reporting Illinois cities in 
February, 1946, fell off 13.7 per cent from the January 


total, but were 8.5 per cent higher than the figure for 
February, 1945. The only city which showed a gain in the 
monthly comparison was Springfield, with a small rise of 
2.1 per cent. In comparison with February, 1945, only two 
cities showed declines, aiid these were small. The largest 
gains were reported for Danville, Champaign-Urbana, 
Bloomington, and Springfield. 

On a yearly basis, the Chicago Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, the St. Louis Federal Reserve District, and the 
United States showed gains in bank debits of 0.6 per cent, 
6.9 per cent, and 5.3 per cent, respectively. Declines from 
January, 1946, amounts occurred for the three classifica- 
tions: 12.9 per cent for Chicago, 13.2 per cent for St. 
Louis, and 17.0 per cent for the United States. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 
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Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

In February, 1946, ordinary life insurance to the 
amount of $81,717,000 was sold in Illinois. This repre- 
sented a rise of 6.6 per cent above the January sales and 
a sharp gain of 44.2 per cent over the total reported for 
February, 1945. Cumulative sales volume for the first two 
months of 1946 was 41.3 per cent greater than for 
January-February, 1945. Trends in Illinois closely paral- 
leled those for the United States. 


Cash Farm Income 


In December, 1945, cash farm income in Illinois was $94,- 
936,000, 20.5 per cent less than in November, and 5.1 per 
cent less than the amount for December, 1944. For the 
United States, cash farm income declined 19.2 per cent in 
the month, but was 5.3 per cent greater on a yearly basis. 
For 1945, there was a gain of 2.4 per cent for the United 
States, and a decline of 1.0 per cent for Illinois. 


Commercial Failures 


Commercial failures in Illinois in January, 1946, were 
reported as 7 in number, with $2,138,000 in liabilities. Six 
of these failures and almost 99 per cent of the liabilities 
involved were attributable to Chicago. In January, 1945, 
no failures were reported outside Chicago, for which city 
the number was 3, and the liabilities were $283,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 








Illinois, January Chicago, January 





Failures| Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 





$2,138 
283 
178 
377 


641 
606 

















Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


In February, 1946, the output of Illinois coal mines was 
5,754,945 tons, 6.4 per cent less than the tonnage reported 
for January, but 4.1 per cent more than the production 
for February, 1945. 

An average of 20 days was worked in the month by 
25,401 men in the 105 reporting mines. For the 21 strip 
mines production amounted to 1,283,725 tons; that of the 
84 shaft mines was 4,471,220 tons. 

For the first two months of 1946 coal production was 
only 0.4 per cent less than in January-February, 1945. 


Petroleum 


Petroleum production in Illinois in February, 1946, was 
5,880,000 barrels. This was 7.5 per cent less than the 
January output, but represented a slight gain of 0.1 per 
cent over the figure for February, 1945. 

The number of new producing wells completed in the 
month was 91, or 17 more than were reported for Febru- 
ary, 1945. The total number of new producing wells com- 
pleted so far this year is 183. The cumulative production 
for January-February, 1946, shows an insignificant decline 
of 0.1 per cent from the first two months of 1945. 


Electric Power Production 


(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

In January, 1946, according to the Federal Power 
Commission, 1,181,484,000 kilowatt hours of electric en- 
ergy were produced in Illinois. This amount showed a 
decline of 4.9 per cent from the preceding month and a 
decrease of 13.8 per cent from January, 1945. 

Electric power production in the United States showed 
a rise of 1.6 per cent for the month, but was 9.3 per cent 
less than in January last year. 


Electric Power Consumption 


(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The eleven largest electric utility companies in Illinois 
reported sales of 966,561,809 kilowatt hours of electric 
energy to ultimate consumers in February, 1946. This vol- 
ume of consumption showed decreases on both a monthly 
and a yearly basis, 6.2 per cent for the former, and 11.5 
per cent for the latter. 

Of the individual companies, all but one reported de- 
clines for the month, which ranged from 29.6 per cent 
to 5.1 per cent. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 


tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

The valuation of building permits issued in the 192 
reporting Illinois cities in February, 1946, was $18,343,- 
782. This figure was 4.4 per cent less than the total re- 
ported for January, but was more than five times the 
$3,520,026 for February, 1945. 

All three classifications showed sizable gains as com- 
pared with figures for a year ago: additions, alterations, 
repairs, and installations, 143.5 per cent; new residential 
building, 363.6 per cent; and new nonresidential building, 
889.5 per cent. 

In comparison with valuations for January, 1946, ad- 
ditions, alterations, repairs and installations declined 1.9 
per cent, and new nonresidential building, 14.7 per cent. 
New residential building made a gain of 10.9 per cent. 

Permits were issued for three factory buildings and 
a hangar in Chicago; a large laboratory at Harvey; ten 
railroad buildings at East St.-Louis; a hospital addition at 
Aurora; two factory buildings in Kankakee; two ware- 
houses in Peoria; an office and a brewery house in Peoria 
Heights ; and remodeling a restaurant in Lincolnwood. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 


(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

Awards of construction contracts in Illinois in Febru- 
ary, 1946, totaled $22,906,000, an increase of 22.2 per cent 
over the figure for January, and a sharp gain of 206.6 per 
cent over the amount for February, 1945. 

In comparison with figures for February of last year, 
the largest gain was reported for nonresidential building, 
353.9 per cent. Residential building awards advanced 
148.2 per cent, and those for public works and utilities in- 
creased 21.0 per cent. 

On a monthly basis, public works and utilities rose 
20.6 per cent, and nonresidential building, 40.6 per cent. 
Residential building, on the contrary, declined 8.1 per cent. 

For the thirty-seven eastern states, gains in all clas- 
sifications occurred. Residential building showed a gain 
of 14 per cent over the January figure, and was more than 
five times the volume reported for February, 1945. 


TABLE V 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 








Percentage Change 
Feb., 1946, from 
Type of Construction 


Feb. an. 
1945 946 





Total Construction. ..} $22,906 | $7,470 | $18,746 | +206.6 | +22.2 





20,655 | 5,610 16,880 | +268.2 | +22.4 


5,803 2,338 6,313 | +148.2 | — 8.1 
14,852 3,272 10,567 | +353.9 | +40.6 





Nonresidential 
Public Works and 
Utilities 2,251 1,860 1,866 | + 21.0} +20.6 




















Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) P 

Sales of 52 independent department stores in Illinois 
for February, 1946, were 16 per cent greater than in 
February, 1945, and 4 per cent above the volume for 
January, 1946. Some of the factors which accounted for 
these gains were the huge purchasing power in the hands 
of consumers, the current shifts of population which in- 
volve the outfitting of new family units, and the fact that 
some items, previously scarce, are appearing in larger 
volume. 

For 23 reporting department stores in Chicago sales 
rose 1 per cent on a monthly basis, and were 16 per cent 
above their total for February, 1945. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 

















Percentage Change 
February, 1946, 
Kind of Business from 
Feb. Jan. 
1945 1946 
TOTAR Fo ree ee ree br te neces ox kom +19 —- 1 
DEPARTMENT STORES.... .......... +16 +4 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS.........| +19 — 2 
eee ee ere ee +11 — 6 
Grocery and combination stores........ +14 — 7 
Combination stores (groceries, meats)| +14 — 6 
Meat markets, fish markets............ +4 —106 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores....... +12 +5 
pe a ere on ee +10 — 2 
CRM PIE, ng  écices ane ocd +11 — 7 
Eating and Drinking Places............. +10 — 3 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms.... . +12 — 7 
ee Se ee eee rere +12 -— 8 
General Stores (with food).............. +11 0 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods).......... +35 + 5 
| a 8 PEER LOS: ce +18 + 6 
Lo 4 SS ee he ee +33 — 8 
Fuel and Ice Dealers.................... +10 — § 
Farm and Garden Supply Stores......... +17 +14 
pp eae re eee +18 — 7 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores... .. + 6 + 2 
Ag CE. co ens 6650 chiciakesasean +24 + 2 
Men’s, boys’ clothing and furnishings 
las wo cers b0S oobi seg cae ekees +38 + 2 
Family clothing stores................ +17 +13 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores......... +19 — 1 
Se ME Ossie cd canavehilbache os +18 +1 
Other apparel stores.................. +24 —4 
Sporting PE a rev eb on 595 Fv ames +9 + 2 
Jee IED 055.8)s 00040 wenn cs chodinarss +28 0 
SFT ere ee +59 + 6 
Motor-vehicle dealers................. +61 + 8 
Accessory, tire, battery dealers......... +32 —10 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group.......| +57 + 6 
Se eer ee +59 +9 
Radio-household appliance dealers... .. . +69 — 4 
Other home furnishings stores.........| +33 — 3 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. ...... +24 — 3 
re ee ree re +36 + 6 
Lumber-building materials dealers...... +24 — 3 
Other building-hardware dealers.......| +11 —15 
ho Pg ee ee ee ere +20 — 2 


Other Kinds of Business 


Sales of 3,772 independent retail stores in Illinois, other 


than department stores, experienced a slight decline of’ 


2 per cent from their January volume, but were 19 per 
cent greater than in February, 1945. 

In the month, the largest decreases were reported for: 
“other building-hardware dealers,” 15 per cent; accessory, 
tire, battery dealers, and meat markets and fish markets, 
10 per cent each, Seventeen other classifications showed 
smaller declines. Jewelry stores and general stores with 
food did not change. Increases occurred for shoe stores, 
1 per cent; men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings, the 
apparel group, dry goods and general merchandise stores, 
and sporting goods stores, 2 per cent each; candy, nut, 
confectionery stores, and liquor stores, 5 per cent each; 
florists, the automotive group, the furniture-household- 
radio group, and hardware stores, 6 per cent each; motor- 
vehicle dealers, 8 per cent; furniture stores, 9 per cent; 
family clothing stores, 13 per cent; and farm and garden 
supply stores, 14 per cent. 

As compared with February, 1945, no declines oc- 
curred either for groups or for individual classifications. 
Advances of more than 20 per cent were reported for the 
apparel group, the lumber-building-hardware group, 
jewelry stores, filling stations, liquor stores, the furniture- 
household-radio group, and the automotive group. Indi- 
vidual classifications which showed sharp increases were 
motor-vehicle dealers, 61 per cent, and radio-household 
appliance dealers, 69 per cent. 

Sales of 2,281 independent retail stores other than 
department stores in Chicago for February, 1946, declined 
4 per cent in the month but were 18 per cent above their 
volume for February, 1945. The largest gains for the year 
were reported by filling stations, liquor stores, men’s and 
boys’ clothing and furnishings stores, and the automotive 
and furniture-household-radio groups. 


TABLE VII 
RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 

















Percentage Change 
February, 1946, from 
City and Population Group 
February January 
1945 1946 
Cities—100,000 and over.......... +18 — 3 
oe pe PRE Se +18 — 3 
PUMREE oe carl a debe tees ean +25 +25 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... +22 +13 
BR. vies Sask oer la ae aiealen +12 —4 
SE, Satie vscthesscaeidacin +14 +1 
Weak Ob. LO 5... wis de ecsicess +32 +9 
| einer. pir ree fore +31 + 3 
8 Sys tere ewe +15 +73 
OS Se eee ee here +17 — 3 
eee, Pee Pe +22 +9 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... +18 - +4 
a ee winhé wordy wares ee ¢ +7 — 3 
ee rer etre +14 —2 
MN oS. tite vet tiatdncauae +23 +20 
ock Island-Moline............ +13 + 2 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... +25 =-1 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. +24 +1 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. +28 +1 
Places of less than 2,500.......... ~ +17 -—A4 








Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

Between mid-January and mid-February, 1946, sub- 
stantial declines occurred in employment and pay rolls for 
the group of reporting Iltinois industries. These declines 
resulted from shutdowns caused by labor disputes in four 
important industries of the State, agricultural implement, 
food processing, meat packing, and steel. This was the 
first month since October, 1945, in which there were de- 
creases in workers and wage payments for the sample 
group. , 

In blast furnaces and rolling mills and in agricultural 
implement manufacturing concerns more than half of the 
employees were absent on account of labor disputes, and 
wage payments showed a consequent decline. Other in- 


dustry groups which were affected to a lesser degree by 
such disputes were manufacturers of thread and twine, 
“other groceries,” foundries and forges, and sheet iron 
and tin plate. Meat packers had more workers than in 
January, but shutdowns resulted in decreased pay rolls. 

Among manufacturing groups which showed increased 
activity asthe result of reconversion and the settlement 
of industrial disputes were car building and repair, elec- 
trical machinery and apparatus, glass and glass products, 
non-ferrous metals, and shoe concerns. 

Coal mining, public utilities, and service establishments 
showed gains for both items, as did also wholesale trade. 
firms. Retail establishments, however, had fewer employ- 
ees and smaller wage disbursements than in January. 

Both the Chicago metropolitan-area and the group of 
downstate cities showed declining trends in both employ- 
ment and pay rolls. Fifteen of the downstate city areas 
reported gains for both items, but strikes caused sharp 
declines in the other six. 

In manufacturing industries, the average weekly earn- 
ings of women workers, $32.48, showed a slight advance 
over the January figure. The average for men and women 
combined was $45.31. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES AND INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS FOR ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 








Percentage Change Jan. 15-—Feb. 15, 1946 





All Reporting 


City-Area Establishments 


February, 1946, indexes 
(1935-1939 = 100) 
Manufacturing 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 


Establishments 





Employment 


Pay Rolls 





Employment | Pay Rolls | Employment | Pay Rolls 
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Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 





CONSUMERS’ PRICES FOR CHICAGO 


(The consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost: of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The index of consumers’ prices for Chicago, on the 
1935-39 base, showed a small decline of 0.3 per cent be- 
tween mid-January and mid-February, 1946. In compari- 
son with February, 1945, there was an advance of 1.7 per 
cent, just as in January. 

Items which increased in price on a yearly basis were 
food and clothing, 3.0 per cent each; fuel, electricity and 
ice, 1.5 per cent; and house furnishings, 0.8 per cent. 
Miscellaneous items declined 0.2 per cent. 

In comparison with January, declines of 0.6 per cent 
for clothing, 0.4 per cent for food, and 0.1 per cent each 
for house furnishings and miscellaneous items more than 
offset an increase of 0.3 per cent for fuel, electricity and 
ice, caused by higher fuel oil prices. Individual items 


TABLE IX 
CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR CHICAGO 








Febuary, 1946 


Index 
1935-1939 = 


Commodity Percentage Change from 


Febuary 
1945 


January 
1946 


100 





Fuel, electricity, and ice.. 
House furnishings....... 
Miscellaneous 


+1.7 


—0.3 


127.7 








+3.0 
+3.0 


+1.5° 
+0.8 
—0.2 


—0.4 
—0.6 
2 
+0.3 
—0.1 
—0.1 








138.6 
142.0 


106.8 
139.7 
121.4 





* December survey. 
Source: 
Office. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional 


which showed decreases were blankets, cookstoves, laun- 
dry soap, and some articles of clothing. 


Retail Food Prices 


In February, 1946, the index for retail costs of food in 
Chicago was 0.4 per cent less than in January. Although 
small rises occurred in the month for cereals and bakery 
goods, meats, dairy products, and both fresh and canned 
fruits and vegetables, these were offset by slight declines 
in fats and oils, and sugar and sweets, and a substantial 
decrease of 13 per cent in egg prices. Beverages showed 
no change. In comparison with February, 1945, the index 
for all foods advanced 3.0 per cent, only canned fruits 
and vegetables, and eggs costing less than a year ago. 
The largest increase was 11.8 per cent for fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Dried fruits and vegetables rose 2.8 per 
cent; dairy products, 2.2 per cent; and fats and oils, 
2.1 per cent. 
Retail costs of food in Peoria were 1.3 per cent less 
in February than in January, 1946, becduse of a sharp 
drop of 27.8 per cent in egg prices, and slight declines for 
fats and oils and for meats. Beverages and sugar and 
sweets showed no change. Cereals and bakery goods, dairy 
products, and all fruit and vegetable groups showed small 
advances. As compared with February, 1945, prices of all 
foods were 3.2 per cent higher, chiefly because of ad- 
vances of 13.2 per cent in the price of fresh, and of 6.9 
per cent in that of dried, fruits and vegetables. Cereals 
and bakery goods, dairy products, and fats and oils also 
increased, but beverages declined 0.3 per cent, sugar and 
sweets, 0.8 per cent, and eggs, 5.1 per cent. Meats did 


-not change. 


In Springfield, also, there was a decline of 1.3 per 
cent in over-all food prices for the month, which resulted 
from a decrease of 27.2 per cent in egg prices and slight 
declines in several other groups. Canned fruits and vege- 
tables rose 3.0 per cent, meats, 0.6 per cent, and fats and 
oils, 0.2 per cent. No change occurred in fresh fruits and 
vegetables, beverages, and sugar and sweets. Since Febru- 
ary, 1945, the index for all foods rose 1.5 per cent. Ad- 
vances were reported for all fruit and vegetable groups, 
fats and oils, dairy products, and sugar and sweets. Small 
declines took place in prices of meats, beverages, and 
cereals and bakery goods. A sizable decrease of 9.3 per 
cent was reported for egg prices. 
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TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


ALTON (Pop. Est. 71,860) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, is in a highly industrialized area 
which produces glass bottles and specialties, steel and brass products, 
ammunition, shoes and leather fe ucts, tools and mining equipment, 
lead ingots, paperboard and boxboard, clothing, construction materials, 
flour and feed, and gasoline and petroleum products. Several large 
refineries are located in the area.) 

Increased activity in blast furnaces and rolling mills and 
in glass manufacturing plants caused small gains of 0.4 per 
cent in employment and 2.4 per cent in pay rolls for this area. 
Leather tanneries had fewer employees but larger wage pay- 
ments. The petroleum refineries showed declines for both 
items. Bank debits declined 9.3 per cent from January, but 
were 13.6 per cent higher than in February, 1945. Building 
permit valuations for the month amounted to $129,376, an 
advance of 50.2 per cent over the January total. 


AURORA ( Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 


The gains of 13.0 per cent and 4.7 per cent, respectively, 


in number of workers and wage payments reported for mid- 
February were chiefly attributable to the return to work of 
employees in an important machinery and machine tool plant. 
Bank debits, although 12.4 per cent less than in January, were 
7.7 per cent larger than a year ago. Building permit valuations 
were over ten times the January total, because of plans for a 
large project. Department store sales were 6.3 per cent less 
in the month, but 16.9 per cent more than in February, 1945. 


BELLEVILLE ( Pop. 28,405 ) 


(Belleville is an important ixdustrial city producing stoves, drinking 
fountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

Between mid-January and mid-February employment ad- 
vanced 1.4 per cent and pay rolls 3.5 per cent, reflecting in- 
creased activity in beverage, heating and plumbing equipment, 
and shoe manufacturing establishments. Building permit val- 
uations for the month amounting to $37,650 represented a 
slight gain of only 0.1 per cent over the total permits reported 
for the previous month. 


BLOOMINGTON ( Pop. 32,868 ) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

Most of the increases of 0.8 per cent in employment and 
2.0 per cent in pay rolls was due to greater activity in the car 
building and repair, and machinery and machine tool indus- 
tries. Bank debits were 31.6 per cent higher than a year ago, 
but showed a substantial decrease for the month. The valua- 
tion of building permits declined 50.1 per cent from the ex- 
ceptionally high total for January. Retail sales showed a 
slight decrease of 2 per cent from January volume, but were 
14 per cent above the figure for February, 1945. 


CHICAGO ( Pop. 3,396,808 ) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio and 
auto accessories.) 

The widespread closing of plants in the first part of 
February as a result of labor disputes was reflected in de- 
clines of 4.1 per cent in employment and 4.6 per cent in pay 
rolls. Agricultural implement manufacturers were especially 
hard hit, operating at only 1 per cent of their January levels. 
Bank debits declined 14.0 per cent. Building permit valuations 
fell off 42.7 per cent from the January total. The consumers’ 


* The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, 
United States Burgau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


price index was 1.7 per cent above its value for February, 
1945, but showed a slight decrease of 0.3 per cent for the 
month. Retail food costs also declined in the month, 04 per 
cant, but the index was 3.0 per cent higher than in February, 
1945. 


DANVILLE ( Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining, 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, Suneey and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products, 
and food processing.) 

Employment declined 0.1 per cent in the month, mainly be- 
cause of a substantial decrease in hotel employees, which 
more than offset increases in work forces in brick, tile, pot- 
tery and clay products, car building and repair, and non-fer- 
rous metals concerns. These three industries also reported 
increased wage payments which contributed to the over-all 
rise of 2.3 per cent in pay rolls. Bank debits were 7.5 per cent 
below the January total but 39.9 per cent greater than in 
February, 1945. Building permit valuations more than tripled, 


DECATUR ( Pop. 62,976 ) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the 


.soybean capital of America. The city has important concerns manu. 


facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and grain 
processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies and creameries, 
and printing and publishing industries.) 

The gains of 3.9 per cent in employment and 2.8 per cent 
in pay rolls for this area primarily reflect increased activity in 
the heating and plumbing equipment, and “other groceries” 
industries. Bank debits fell off 19.7 per cent in the month, 
but were 4.8 per cent higher than in February, 1945. Building 
permit valuations showed a small gain of 8.3 per cent. Depart- 
ment store sales rose 8.2 per cent and 14.1 per cent, re- 
spectively, on a monthly and a yearly basis. Retail sales vol- 
ume showed a gain of 14 per cent since February, 1945, 


EAST ST. LOUIS ( Pop. 75,609 ) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

The good gains of 8.5 per cent in employment and 8.3 per 
cent in pay rolls primarily resulted from the return to work 
of employees in the chemicals, explosives and soap, and non- 
ferrous metals industries. Bank debits showed declines of 142 
per cent for the month and 48 per cent for the year. Exten- 
sive plans for railroad building construction accounted for 
most of the building permit valuation figure of $1,118,625. 
Retail sales showed an outstanding increase of 32 per cent as 
compared with February, 1945. 


ELGIN ( Pop. Est. 44,000 ) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machines, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store couiqment, ovens, 


cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. Publishing is 
another important industry.) 

Increases of 2.9 per cent in employment and 3.6 per cent 
in pay rolls were reported for mid-February. Declines in the 
machinery and machine tool industries were more than offset 
by advances in other groups. Bank debits decreased 7.4 per 
cent for the month, but were 22.2 per cent higher than in 
February, 1945. Building permit valuations declined 23.4 per 
cent. Department store sales were 17.2 per cent greater than in 
January, and 28.8 per cent above the volume for February, 1945. 


FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 
grain and farm region. Some important industries are insurance 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil 
burners, windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical 
equipment.) 

The decreases of 3.0 per cent and 1.3 per cent, respectively, 
shown for employment and pay rolls in mid-February were 
largely attributable. to reduction of activity by cutlery, edge 
tools and hardware, dairy products, and electrical machinery 
and apparatus industries. Building permit valuations amount- 
ing to $48,050 more than tripled the January total. 
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JOLIET (Pop. 42,365) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas ranges, fire bric horse shoes, packaging machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, calendars, cartons, tanks, beer, barrels, 
dairy products and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, coal 
mines, limestone quarries.) 

Work stoppages resulting from labor disputes in blast 
furnaces and rolling mills and in chemicals, explosives and 
soap factories caused sharp declines of 26.2 per cent in em- 
ployment and 29.9 per cent in pay rolls. Bank debits showed 
small declines of 4.5 per cent and 2.4 per cent, respectively, on 
a monthly and a yearly basis. Building permit valuations reg- 
istered a slight gain of 3.6 per cent. Department store sales 
changed little in the month but were 16.8 per cent higher than 
a year ago. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241 ) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural implements, furniture, textiles, 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries.) 

A shortage of materials due to the steel strike curtailed 
operations in the heating and plumbing equipment industry 
and thus accounted for sharp declines of 21.7 per cent in 
employment and 23.0 per cent in pay rolls. Building permit 
valuations, amounting to $346,929, were considerably more 
than three times the January total. Department store sales 
declined 10.5 per cent for the month, but were 25.3 per cent 
more than in February, 1945. 


MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(Mattoon is a strategically located city producing kitchen furniture 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, ouniey products, broomcorn, an 
brooms. The shops of two large railroads and two truck terminals are 
located in the city and it is surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, 
poultry, and fruit farming region.) 

In February, 1946, according to the local Chamber of Com- 
merce, employment was 6.3 per cent higher and wage pay- 
ments were 41.7 per cent greater than in January. Both items 
showed substantial declines in comparison with February, 
1945. Bank debits fell off 17.0 per cent for the month, but 
were 14.8 per cent higher than a year ago. Sales tax collec- 
tions indicate a small decline of 3.1 per cent for December 
retail sales on a monthly basis, but a sharp rise of 62.3 per 
cent over volume for December, 1944. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087 ) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, 
stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 

_ The closing of an important food processing plant because 
of a labor dispute caused a reduction in total work forces of 
0.3 per cent, although employment increased in blast furnaces 
and rolling mills, electrical machinery and apparatus plants, 
hotels, and utility concerns. Pay roll advances in these estab- 
lishments contributed to the 2.7 per cent increase in wage 
payments. Bank debits were 10.0 per cent more than in Febru- 
ary, 1945, but declined 10.8 per cent from the January figure. 
Building permit valuations were more than five times the 
January total. Retail food prices declined 1.3 per cent in the 
month, but were 3.2 per cent higher than in February, 1945. 
Retail sales volume showed increases of 25 per cent on both 
bases. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469 ) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store fix- 
tures, shoes, plumbing and steam equipment, machine tools, and elec- 
tronic and broadcasting equipment. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 

The diverse trend of a 1.6 per cent advance in employment 
accompanied by a 0.5 per cent decrease in pay rolls reflected 
similar conditions in the important heating and plumbing 
equipment and machinery and machine tool industries. Bank 
debits were 10.5 per cent less than in January, but were 16.8 
per cent above the amount reported for February, 1945. The 
valuation of building permits was 59.3 per cent less than the 
January total. Department store sales were 14 per cent more 
than in February, 1945. 
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ROCKFORD ( Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area est. 110,000 ) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an important 
manufacturing center for cultural machinery, machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, tex- 
tiles, hardware, w and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, 
leather goods, air conditioning and heating equipment.) 

Increases of 3.9 per cent in employment and 0.8 per cent 
in pay rolls reflected increased activity in the automobile, 
furniture and cabinet work, knit goods, sheet iron and tin 
plate, and the important machinery and machine tool indus- 
tries. Substantial declines in pay rolls for foundries and 
forges partly offset increased wage payments for other groups. 
Bank debits were 3.8 per cent higher than a year ago, but de- 
creased 13.9 per cent in the month. Building permit valuations 
more than doubled the January amount. There was a decline 
of 1.6 per cent in sales of electric energy to ultimate con- 
sumers. Department store sales showed favorable trends. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500 ) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war ma’ ther important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, a furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
factories, glass and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric household supplies.) 

In Rock Island, drastic declines of 60.0 per cent in employ- 
ment and 65.3 per cent in pay rolls were caused by labor dis- 
putes in the important agricultural implement industry. Bank 
debits declined 4.6 per cent in the month, but showed a good 
gain of 20.1 per cent for the year. Building permit valuations 
were 54.2 per cent higher than in January. Moline also ex- 
perienced declines because of work stoppages in the ag 2 4 
tural implement industry, which amounted to 14.2 per cent fo 
employment and 14.8 per cent for pay rolls. Decreases for 
both items were also reported by heating and plumbing equip- 
ment,.and machinery and machine tool concerns. Car building 
and repair, and bookbinding and publishing firms, on the con- 
trary, expanded their activities. Bank debits declined 6.9 per 
cent in the month, but were 21.3 per cent above the total for 
February, 1945. Building permit valuations rose 29.1 per cent 
for the month. 

Retail sales in the area showed gains of 2 per cent on a 
monthly basis and 13 per cent for the year. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503 ) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regiona! government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 
_ The gains of 2.7 per cent in employment and 88 per cent 
in pay rolls reflected similar trends in the electrical machinery 
and apparatus, flour, feed and other cereals, and machine tool 
industries. The agricultural implement concerns reported 
fewer workers but larger wage payments. Bank debits ad- 
vanced 2.1 per cent for the month and 29.5 per cent on a 
yearly basis. The valuation of building permits showed a 24.1 
per cent decline for February. Department store sales were 
3.1 per cent below the January total but their volume was 21.7 
per cent more than in February, 1945. There was a 9 per cent 
gain in retail sales for the month and a rise of 22 per cent on 
a yearly basis. Retail food prices were 1.5 per cent higher 
than in February last year, but had declined 1.3 per cent in 
the month. 


WEST FRANKFORT (Pop. 12,383) 


(West Frankfort, the home of the largest coal mine in the world, is 
centrally located in the bituminous fields of southern Illinois. Fruit and 
dairy farming are carried on in the district, which is also the site of 
several producing oil wells. Other industries are an assembling con- 
cern, a coke plant, manufacturers of parts and of women’s clothing, 
and railroad shops.) 

In February, 1946, employment was 1.9 per cent higher 
than in January, but the amount of wages paid out declined 
6.1 per cent. According to Chamber of Commerce reports, 
there were gains in both employment and pay rolls in com- 
parison with February, 1945; the increases were 6.4 per cent 
and 7.6 per cent, respectively. Bank debits showed a decrease 
of 11.9 per cent for the month, but were 11.5 per cent above 
the figure for February, 1945. 
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